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OFFICERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Superintendent of Schools 
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Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
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Executive Secretary 
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Inu Memoriam 


HON. JOHN H. CORCORAN 
Mayor of Cambridge 
Chairman of the School Committee 
1942 - 1945 
Died, December 28, 1945 


MICHAEL J. McKENNA 
Appointed Custodian, October 10, 1926 
Died, January 2, 1945 


FRANCIS J. OHARA 
Appointed Teacher, September 1, 1912 
Appointed Sub-Master, September 1913 
Appointed Master, January 1920 
Died, June 1, 1945 


EDWARD F. WALSH 
Appointed Supervisor of Attendance, October 1, 1912 
Died, June 18, 1945 


JAMES F. CONLIN 
Appointed Teacher, February 1, 1905 
Appointed Master (Rindge), January 1, 1915 
Appointed Assistant Headmaster (Rindge), July 7, 1926 
Died, August 9, 1945 


JANE O. MOSHER 
Appointed Teacher, September 1, 1911 
Died, November 7, 1945 


MICHAEL E. FITZGERALD, A.B., A. M., LL. D. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


1912 - 1945 


This year marked the passing of Dr. Michael E. Fitzgerald, 
our beloved Superintendent of Schools, after having completed 
a devoted service of nearly sixty years in the schools of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Dr. Fitzgerald’s first teaching position was in Spencer, 
Massachusetts, shortly after he graduated from the Bridgewater 
Normal School. He later served as Principal of elementary 
schools in Framingham and Lawrence. In 1901 he became 
Submaster of the Lawrence School in South Boston and later 
served as Headmaster of the Oliver Wendell Holmes and also 
the Christopher Gibson Districts of Boston. 


He came to Cambridge in 1912 as Superintendent of Schools. 
His advent did not result in revolutionary changes in the admin- 
istration of our schools; on the contrary, changes that did take 
- place were gradual and became effective only after study by the 
’ Superintendent. He was opposed to the regimentation of 
teachers and pupils. He permitted the teachers, supervisors and 
principals considerable latitude in the handling of school prob- 
lems in keeping with their profession as teachers, feeling that the 
vital force in the classroom was the personality of the teacher. 


For thirty-two years he served us as Superintendent with 
marked success. During that time in peace and through two 
World wars he was the educational leader and guide for teachers 
and pupils in our Cambridge Schools. 


To those of us who started our teaching careers in Cambridge 
he was a wise counsellor and a ‘kind friend. As an educator he 
demonstrated an unusual vision, anticipating and evaluating the 
various trends in education. 


The success and welfare of the children of Cambridge always 
merited his first consideration. 
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His philosophy of education and his sound views on this 
subject are revealed in part of his report for the year 1943, 
where he pointed out the basic tasks of education. In this report 
he states: 


“We must still teach reading, writing and arithme- 
tic. We must prepare children to be economically self- 
supporting, to be healthy, contented and useful citizens. 


“How can we teach them to be good citizens of the 
New World? The answer is, by teaching them first to 
be good citizens of Cambridge. The children of tomor- 
row may travel fast and far but they will carry with 

them their Cambridge education, the attitudes and skills 
and virtues they practiced at home. We must first 
teach our Cambridge children to live here, in this, their 
own community, with good-will toward their neighbor 
across the street, respecting that neighbor’s religion and 
race. For good-will must cross the street, before it 
reaches to far places and peoples. When we have taught 
our children to love and be proud of Cambridge, to help 
support its institutions, to share in its good govern- . 
ment, we have begun, in the only possible and practical 
way, their training for world citizenship.”’ 


Cambridge has lost a good citizen. 


The School Committee members with whom he served, 
respected and revered the man. Many of them have expressed 
their profound sorrow in his passing and the high esteem in 
which they held him. 


For nearly a quarter of a century it was my privilege to 
serve under him as a teacher. For the past ten years our associa- 
tions were very close and happy. For the many kindnesses I 
have received at his hands, words cannot express my apprecia- 
tion and for the years of association with Dr. Fitzgerald I shall 
always be grateful. His death is a deep personal loss to me. 


JOHN M. TOBIN, 
Superintendent of Schools 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1945 


To the School Committee: 

I herewith submit my first annual report, which is the 
seventy-eighth in the series of annual reports by the Superin- 
tendents, and the one hundred and sixth of the printed reports 
of the School Committee of Cambridge. 


For the past four years our Cambridge schools, in keeping 
with every school system throughout the land, have been geared 
to the war effort. The first and foremost task before us was the 
prosecution and the winning of the war in the quickest possible 
time. In this patriotic work the record of the Cambridge schools 
is one of which we are very proud. 


Now, with the cessation of hostilities, we must plan for 
peace. Education must go on. We must educate our children 
to take their places in the New World which must inevitably 
follow in the wake of this most devastating war. The work of © 
rehabilitation, spiritually, morally and physically, will rest on 
the shoulders of the school children of today. It is our task to 
prepare these children so that they may do their part in the 
restoration of a shattered world and the rebuilding for an ever- 
lasting peace. 


VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


With the passing of V.-E. and V.-J. days, America prepared 
to welcome home fifteen million men and women who served in the 
armed forces of the United States. Of these fifteen million, it is 
safe to say that ten million have not completed their high school 
education. 


Educational, social, civic and business leaders foresaw that 
the return of these veterans would present many difficult prob- 
lems. To cope with the situation the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, through its Department of Education and Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs conducted a Veteran’s Institute at North- 
eastern University in the Spring of 1945. In attendance at this 
institute were the Assistant Superintendent of Schools and one 
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Assistant Headmaster from Rindge Technical School and one 
from the High and Latin School. 


Through the conferences at this Institute it has been pos- 
sible to set up a program of veterans’ education in every city and 
town in the Commonwealth. 


The returning veteran may be placed readily in three 
categories: 


1. The veteran who wishes to complete his high school edu- 
cation, receive his diploma, and then continue on to 
college. 


2. The veteran who wishes to complete his high school edu- 
cation, receive his diploma, but intends to enter business. 


8. The veteran who wishes vocational training so that he 
may continue in his previous occupation or so that he 
may enter a new type of occupation requiring an entirely 
new set of skills. 


In the case of the veteran who wants to complete his high 
school work for the purpose of entering college, the veteran is 
usually referred to the headmaster of the high school which he 
attended before entering the service. At both our high schools 
educational guidance is given to the veteran. The selection of the 
college and the degree of preparation needed are scrutinized very 
carefully. Refresher courses have been set up for those who 
need them and provision has been made for make-up work for a 
high school diploma. 


For the veteran who desires to complete his high school 
education and then enter the business world, the two high schools 
are prepared to furnish the educational and vocational guidance 
which he will need before going to work. Make-up work will 
be given so that he may receive his diploma. He may select 
certain vocational and technical training terminal courses if they 
will be of value to him in the work which he will take up. 

In practically every case whether in the High and Latin 
School, the Rindge Technical School or the Vocational School, the 
veteran is not placed in classes with regular pupils but is given 
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specialized training in his own group. In other words, we have 
really veterans’ schools within the regular schools. The progress 
which the veteran makes is up to himself. The instruction is in 
most instances on an individual or tutorial basis. When the head- 
master is satisfied that the veteran has completed his work in 
each course and has satisfied all the requirements of the school 
for a diploma then the veteran is granted his diploma. 


* STATE HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCY CERTIFICATE 


Mention is made of this certificate because it has been so 
frequently applied for during this year. In many cases veterans 
cannot qualify for a local high school diploma. For these vet- 
erans it is possible to obtain a certificate which recognizes the 
attainment of scholastic achievement which is the equivalent of a 
high school education. 


The administration of this program is placed in the hands 
of a Policies Committee of five members. 


Procedure. In cases where it is not possible or feasible to 
grant the regular High School Diploma the veteran will be 
referred to this Policies Committee. When the application for 
the State Certificate is received, the Policies Committee evaluates 
the school record, as provided in a transcript furnished by the 
Principal. With the help of the American Council on Education 
and on the basis of information from any other reputable sources 
the Committee evaluates and accredits any education or training 
or experience, military or other, for which documentary evidence 
is presented. Two units are awarded for basic training. 


If it appears that the candidate has not completed the 
equivalent of a high school education, the Committee suggests 
the taking of the General Educational Development Tests for pur- 
poses of placement. The scores on these tests and the above 
mentioned credits are then considered together, and the Policies 
Committee recommends the taking of certain courses on the high 
school level for validation of the G.E.D. Tests and for the 
completion of a high school program. 


* Report on Programs of Veterans’ Education. (Massachusetts State Department of Education) 
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The Committee may also require validation of a virtually 
completed high school education through courses taken in school, 
in Service, and otherwise, by submission of the candidate to the 
General Educational Development Tests. 


With satisfactory completion of the requirements which 
have been set up by the Policies Committee the State High School 
Equivalency Certificate is awarded. 


* IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR VETERANS 


Under Public Law 346 (further education and training of 
veterans) the veteran may elect to get his vocational training on 
the job. A program of on-the-job or in-service training must be 
approved by the Board of Collegiate Authority. This does not 
include formal apprenticeship programs set up under State Law 
707 which must be approved by the Division of Apprentice 
Training of the State Department of Labor and Industries. 


Procedure. An employer applies for approval of a training 
program for one or more veterans in his plant or business. He 
fills out a special blank for this purpose. When this blank is 
received a representative of the Board of Collegiate Authority’ 
inspects the employer’s training facilities and assists in setting 
up a definite program of training consisting of job experiences 
through which essential occupational knowledge and skill are 
to be acquired. 


When a satisfactory training program is approved by the 
State and the Veterans’ Administration the veteran is not only 
paid by the employer but he also receives compensation from the 
U.S. Veterans Administration under Public Law 346. 


Mr. Gunnar Haugh, a returned veteran and a teacher at 
Rindge Technical School, acts as the local representative of the 
Board of Collegiate Authority and the liaison officer between the 
State Department of Education, the employer and the veteran. 


Veterans have readily availed themselves of our educational 
services and it is evident that they must not only be continued in 
1946 but some expansion may be necessary. 


* Report on Programs of Veterans’ Education. (Massachusetts State Department of Education) 
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REMEDIAL READING 


The teaching of reading is one of the most important tasks 
which a school must perform, and one which has for years been 
a controversial subject among educators. 


Originally most of the stress was on oral reading where the 
child reads aloud. However, it had become evident that many 
children who had acquired a certain facility in reading correctly 
did not comprehend or understand passages which they had just 
read. In those instances where the child did comprehend and 
understand the reading material, oral reading was deemed to 
be a slow process. 


In the 1920’s silent reading was introduced as a method of 
teaching reading in our elementary schools. By this method 
the reading rate is faster because the rate of comprehension is 
faster than in oral reading. Many educators felt that silent 
reading should be emphasized in the instruction above the 
primary grades. 


Both types of reading instruction have been in use in our 
schools. 


Of late years more attention has been given to reading and 
the reading processes. Reading is a basic tool and is absolutely 
essential for a person’s educational progress and advancement. 
Unless one can read, he cannot master a subject, whether it be 
mathematics, history or some more recent subject such as 
electronics or radar. 


There are some educators who believe any perfectly normal 
child will eventually read when he reaches the reading age 
peculiar to that child. It may be earlier in some children than 
in others. For that reason retardation in reading did not give 
rise to any great concern or alarm. Today, that attitude has 
changed. Doctors in the field of medicine are aware of certain 
facts about human growth and development. They know thai at 
certain ages a baby will do certain things, such as sitting up, 
crawling and walking. Any material deviation from such a 
schedule on the part of the baby will result in an immediate 
investigation by the baby’s doctor. So too, in reading, it is no 
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longer taken for granted that a child is just naturally a slow 
reader and the only remedy is to permit him to repeat the grade. 


Today because of research into the causes of failure in 
reading, remedies can be applied which will correct the reading 
faults of the child, thus permitting him to make a normal prog- 
ress through the grades. 


For several years remedial reading instruction has been 
given to the children in our schools. During the past year two 
new classes were added, one in the Putnam School and one in 
the Ellis School. At present there are seven active centers for 
remedial work in reading, namely, the Ellis School, Houghton 
School, Longfellow School, Putnam School, Russell School, Web- 
ster School and the Wellington School. ‘The class in the Webster 
School was formerly in the Willard School. 


Teachers for these remedial reading classes have been care- 
fully selected because in teaching these classes new skills and an 
entirely new approach to the teaching of reading is necessary. 


Because I feel that remedial reading instruction is so valu- 
able and necessary I have made a diligent study of several school 
systems where the use of remedial instruction has been successful. 
I was impressed by the amount of attention given to this subject 
in the Providence (Rhode Island) Public Schools. 


l was equally impressed with its program of developmental 
reading in its Junior and Senior High Schools. 


In order to show the importance of such a program in the 
curriculum I am including in my report a part of the Course of 
Study in English for Grades 7, 8, 9, in the Providence schools. 
In this Course of Study the need for Developmental Reading, 
the objectives, and the results that can be achieved from such an 
effective program are discussed,and emphasized. 


* The Need for Developmental Reading 


Although remedial work has attracted the more widespread 
attention, the need is for a continuous program of developmental 


* Course of Study in English, Grades 7, 8, 9, Providence Public Schools. 
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reading, quite apart from remedial efforts which may be or- 
ganized in individual schools for those pupils who are seriously 
handicapped. 


The aim of the developmental program is to help all junior 
high school students — those who read well and those who read 
poorly — progress toward maturity in reading. The proper 
place for this instruction is in the language program. Adequate 
time, varying for the differing needs of pupils, has been allotted 
in this English course of study. 


As such, then, the instruction in reading is an intrinsic part 
of the English program. Opportunity is thus afforded each 
teacher to help pupils attain effective methods and signi- 
ficant outcomes. Aspects of reading and writing — there is an 
intimate relationship between the two — may be attacked at the 
same time. In those schools where English teachers instruct 
social studies groups an even greater opportunity exists to make 
the development of reading ability really effective. 


The program planned for the three years of the junior 
high school keeps pace with the growth in maturation of the 
pupils. Skills are developed grade by grade which should be 
immediately useful to pupils but which up to this point in this 
development they have not been mature enough to learn. An 
attempt has been made to integrate the reading skills program 
with the library instruction grade by grade in order that pupils 
may be progressively able to cope with the reading materials 
encountered in subsequent years of the junior high school. 


By the end of the elementary school period, most pupils, 
but by no means all of them, have mastered the mechanics of 
reading. They have learned to read with ease and accuracy 
relatively simple material, they have made progress in deriving 
the meaning of words from the context, they have learned to 
make some of the adjustments involved in reading different 
types of material and in reading for different purposes. 


In the junior high school now they must be instructed in the 
refinement of these skills and in methods of securing meaning 
from many different kinds of passages. They must be taught to 
read increasingly difficult materials with ease and understand- 
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ing, to solve problems, to predict outcomes, to draw inferences, 
to see implications, to generalize and occasionally to evaluate 
critically. 

The developmental reading program planned to attack 
these problems includes sequences of exercises for each of the 
grades in the various reading skills emphasized at the junior high 
school level. 

The Objectives of Developmental Reading 
1. To stimulate a lively interest in reading. 
2. To develop increased ability to read efficiently. 


3. To assure a continuous development of the fundamental 
reading skills. 


4. To promote discrimination in handling various reading 
materials. 


5. To provide effective study habits for use in all subjects. 
6. To extend and enrich reading experiences. 


Outcomes of Training in Reading Skills 

If the developmental reading program in the junior high 
school is effective, pupils will show evidence of developing the 
following habits and practices which are characteristic of good 
readers. 


1. Systematic method of attacking new words. 
Accuracy in recognizing new words. 

Facility in associating word symbols with meanings. 
Habitual use of the dictionary to build vocabulary. 


Possession of a broad background to aid interpretation. 


cS Bier 


Habitual use of a wide eye span in reading phrases 
rather than words. 


7. Rhythmic progress of perception along the line of print. 


8. Accurate return sweeps of the eye from the end of one 
line to the beginning of the next. 


9. Ability to anticipate meaning from the context. 
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10. Ability to adapt reading practices and habits to the 
purposes of the moment. 


11. Reduction of lip and head movement to a minimum. 


12. Ability to join understanding with perception as the 
eyes proceed along a line of print. 


13. Desire to improve one’s reading ability. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


For many years our schools have made use of auditory and 
visual aids. Maps, charts, pictures, drawings, graphs and car- 
toons are common visual aids in use by the teachers. 


In Cambridge we have been fortunate in having a Children’s 
Museum. Geography, History, and Nature Study have been 
graphically illustrated by the teachers at the Museum. Children 
from grades four to eight visit the Museum at least twice a year 
by class. During the vacation periods the Museum is open for 
visitation by the pupils individually and not by class. The Museum 
has had a wealth of materials available for Museum use and 
also for use in the schools. 


In the past the only auditory aid usable was the phonograph. 
With the development of the radio a new auditory aid was added. 
Today, new schools include as part of their equipment a school 
radio coupled with a public address system. Moreover, during 
the past war, the Army and Navy carried on an intensive teach- 
ing program for its personnel through the use of portable radios 
and phonographs. 


In Cambridge, the Longfellow, the Webster, the Rindge Tech- 
nical School and the new addition to the High and Latin School 
are equipped with a public address system. The prohibitive cost 
of such a system prevents the installation of a public address 
system in the older schools. We have used the radio and the 
phonograph in the past, but radio programs were not satisfac- 
torily set up or timed and in the case of the phonograph the record 
libraries of commercial supply houses were limited. 


The most common type of audio-visual aid now in use for 
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instruction purposes is the sound moving picture. Moving pic- 
tures have been used in schools and colleges for many years but 
the past war saw their greatest development. The Army and 
Navy had to make soldiers and sailors in the shortest possible 
time. Skilled personnel in the field of radar and electronics had 
to be trained. Through the use of sound film many difficult 
technical subjects were taught successfully to immature minds. 


It is my intention to place a sound film projector and the 
latest radiola in every school in the city. This equipment will be 
portable and can be used in the auditorium and in the classroom. 
Manufacturers have assured us that the production of educational 
film will keep pace with the increased use of sound films in the 
schools. They have also assured us that the manufacture of 
educational records will also be increased to a degree commen- 
surate with the need of the schools. A start has been made this 
year. New sound projectors were placed in the Rindge Technical 
School, the High and Latin School and the Longfellow School. 
With the close of the war and the abolition of priorities more 
projectors will be made available and the manufacturers look 
for lower prices for every item in the field of auditory and visual 
education aids. 


PENMANSHIP 


For several years Penmanship exhibitions have been held in 
our elementary schools. These exhibitions have been found to 
be interesting and have stimulated interest in good writing 
among teachers and pupils alike. In the past the writing samples 
have been exhibited in the auditorium of the Longfellow School. 

This year a more elaborate exhibition was held during the 
week of April 29 to May 3 in connection with the War Loan 
drive. Through the courtesy of Corcoran’s, Inc., samples of hand- 
writing were displayed in the windows of Corcoran’s store. The 
display manager, who was also chairman of the War Loan drive, 
arranged the writing samples by grades and by schools. This 
exhibition received favorable comment not only from the par- 
ents of the children in our schools but also from business men 
located in the Central Square district. The exhibition aroused 
the enthusiasm of the pupils and created a healthy and salutary 
interest in writing. 
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HOBBIES 


In many of our school districts during the colder months of 
the year the opportunity for organized outdoor play is limited. 
Karly this year, purely as an experiment, a hobby class was 
started in the Russell School for the purpose of accommodating 
the leisure time of boys and girls from ages 11 to 14 years. The 
class started with three teachers and provided manual training 
for the boys, and sewing and handicrafts for the girls. The suc- 
cess of this class encouraged us to open three more classes in No- 
vember. 


Hobby classes are now operating in the Russell, Thorndike, 
Roberts and Houghton Schools. 


WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Acting under authority of Chapter 423 - Acts of 1941, the 
School Committee on September 17, 1945 voted to permit the 
dismissal of pupils for one hour per week for the purpose of 
receiving religious instruction. In the dismissal of pupils the 
following conditions must be complied with: 


1. Children will be dismissed for religious instructions only 
upon receipt, by the master of the day school, of an applica- 
tion signed by the parent. 


2. Dismissal will be confined to children in Grades 4 to 8, in- 
clusive. 


3. The public schools are to remain open for the full session on 
the days the children are dismissed to attend classes for 
religious instruction. Instruction assigned by the master 
will be given to those pupils whose parents have not requested 
dismissal. 


4. If abused, the privilege of dismissal will be withdrawn or 
suspended until such time as an adjustment has been made 
with the parent. 


5. In approving the dismissal for religious instruction, the School 
Committee assumes no responsibility for the amount or char- 
acter of the religious instruction. Its attitude is one of co- 
operation only, 
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6. The School Committee will require of each religious school a 
weekly record of attendance. 


After consultation with the pastors and religious leaders of 
the several denominations interested in Week-Day religious 
classes a schedule of classes was adopted. ‘The schedule of re- 
leased time for the school year 1945-1946 is as follows: 


DISTRICT 1 


Putnam School 
Thorndike School 
Kelley School 


DISTRICT 2 
Wellington School 
Fletcher School 
Roberts School 
Longfellow School 


DISTRICT 3 
Morse School 
Webster School 
Houghton School 
DISTRICT 4 
Agassiz School 
Peabody School 
DISTRICT 5 
Russell School 
Haggerty School 


DISTRICT 6 


Abraham Lincoln School 


Ellis School 
Wyman School 


The first classes started on Tuesday, November 6. 
November 27, most of the denominations 


started their classes. 


Thursday 
Thursday 
Thursday 


Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 


Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 


Wednesday 
Wednesday 


Wednesday 
Wednesday 


Tuesday 
Tuesday 
Tuesday 


1:15-2:15 
1:15-2:15 
1:15-2:15 


wo 
SSS 


‘oe Ae Ase 
Ssss5 


> NY 
SS S555 


ce 
SS 


P.M. 
P.M. 
P. M. 

By 


interested had 


The program was initiated carefully and 


successfully. In this program of released time for religious in- 
struction 2098 pupils from grades four to eight were dismissed. 
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SPECIAL CLASSES 


Cambridge provides many facilities for the education of 
children. In addition to the normal healthy child we have always 
considered the welfare and needs of the mentally and physically 
handicapped child. For many years we have maintained classes 
in lip-reading, classes for stammerers, classes for defective vision, 
and open air classes. For children who cannot attend school be- 
cause of chronic illness or other disability home teachers are 
provided. The home instruction is on both the elementary and 
high school level. At the Cambridge Sanatorium a full time 
teacher is provided. All these special type classes maintain the 
same high standards of instruction as the regular classes in the 
schools. 


COURSES OF STUDY BOOKLET 


This year a booklet containing the Courses of Study in the 
High and Latin School, the Rindge ‘Technical School, the Boys’ 
Vocational School and the Girls’ Vocational School Was published. 


This booklet was placed in the hands of every Master, Eighth- 
Grade Teacher, and every boy and girl in the graduating classes 
ot 1945. It was received early enough in the Spring so that a 
proper study of the courses in our secondary schools could be 
made, and the pupils properly advised in the selection of their 
programs. 


Later at all Spring meetings of the Parent-Teacher-Pupil 
Associations, a representative of both high schools, either the 
headmaster or one of the assistant headmasters attended these 
meetings and discussed and explained in detail the various 
courses offered. 


The success of this procedure warrants its continuation 
with some modification in 1946. 


CONCLUSION 


Since the close of the war we have seen some definite changes 
taking place in the American way of life. ‘These changes are 
not violent and startling. ‘They are gradual and hardly notice- 
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able. Nevertheless, there are definite signs of a changing social 
order and it is clear that our way of life and our mode of living 
will not be the same as in 1940. So, too, in the field of education 
there are definite signs of change. There is a trend toward 
greater emphasis upon vocational education. In the report of the 
Harvard Committee on General Education in a Free Society, the 
place of vocational education and manual training is recognized. 
This is particularly true of students who intend to go into scien- 
tific and technological work. Indeed, the inclusion of vocational 
and manual training in any program of general education would 
be extremely valuable and beneficial. 


In closing my report | wish to acknowledge my debt to the 
teachers of Cambridge for their wholehearted support and friend- 
ship during the past year. ‘The success or failure of our schools, 
in the final analysis, rests with the teachers. Measured by any 
standard the teachers of Cambridge are outstanding. With such 
a staff of loyal men and women the Cambridge schools are bound 
to be successful. 


To the Assistant Superintendent, the Masters, Principals, 
Supervisors and Directors, I extend my sincere thanks for their 
co-operation. ; 


To His Honor, the Chairman, and the Committee I am deeply 
grateful for their helpful advice and for the many kindnesses 
shown to me. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN M. TOBIN, 
Superintendent of Schools 


PERMANENT SCHOOL DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES WHO SERVED 
IN THE UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
DURING WORLD WAR II 


Gerald M. Barry David E. Hockman 
Mary K. Behlen Anne M. Hogan 
William P. Berkeley Florence M. Hunter 
Ruth E. Brann Edward F. Hurley 
Michael F. Brennan William J. Joyce 
Charles J. Bridey John F. J. Kelleher 
John F. Burke John A. Kelley 
Samuel J. Cohen John C. Landrigan 
Edward A. Conley Albert J. Leonard 
Walter N. Conlon George J. Lovett, Jr. 
William J. Coughlan John G. Mahler 
Joseph T. Crowley John F. Manning 
William J. Cunningham Edward J. Martin, Jr. 
Hugh J. Curry William J. Martin 
Philip H. Cutter, Jr. Dorothea E. Masse 
Henry O. Delaney Thomas J. McLaughlin 
Philip H. Diehl Arthur F. L. Morash 
Mary K. Doherty Dalton C. O’Brien, M. D. 
Paul G. Dugan John J. O’Brien 

Mary C. Dyer Thomas J. O’Loughlin 
Kugene M. Fitzgerald Henry A. W. Preston 
Joseph F. Freni Joseph J. Ranieri 
Laurence W. Gibson Jeremiah P. Reagan 
Charles A. Harrington David D. Ronan 

John H. Harrington Mae FE. Sullivan 
Gunnar E. Haugh John J. Terry, Jr. 
Thomas F. Healy James L. Donohue 
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FoR THE FINANCIAL YEAR FROM JANUARY 1, 1945 


Amount appropriated for 1945 
Total expenditures, 1945 
Total receipts, 1945 


Net cost to city, 1945 


Tuition, State Wards 
Tuition, Boston City Wards 
Tuition, State-Aided Vocational Classes 


Tuition 


TO DECEMBER 31, 1945 


COOH H STEHT HEE TE HEE HESS ESET EO OHSS ESEOEEE SESE OEEEOS 
SOOO OSES HEHEHE SE HH SHOOT OSOHO OEE SESE EE EESOEESEEESEEEHESESE SEE SES 


CROCE HEHEHE EHO H EO EEE OHH EEE SEO E SESE SEES OEOE EES TOEES SESE ESSE SEO OES ES EES 


SCPE SE HESS EH EO SE HEHE SEE HHEEOOET EOE HOOT OEEE SESE OOTESEESESEE SOSH OOEES 


SOSH OSEHL SOE EEO OO SEES OOS EEEHOHOEEETE SHOT SESE EE EOSEH OSE EO ESSE OO SEOE 
SCORES OHSSEEHESESEHHEEEH SESH ETESSHOESOSOS HEED ESESESESESES 
SOOOHO SHEE SOSH SESE EEO TEESE EOSOEOOES 


POCSESHTHLO OES HOH OEOESEEOEEEH OEE OHSEH EEO ESOC ESET EE ESTEE SEHOHOOOSEESEEOEHEEESSE SESE EEEEOESES 


Chapter 10 air iatasstshtevocapecsttetes cheastsccesivessta reverses aUcersMereye 


Rent of halls 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Reimbursement from State-Aided Vocational Classes 
Reimbursement for Sight Saving Classes 


Salaries of teachers, all schools 
Administrative salaries 
General administrative expenses 


Textbooks 
Supplies 


Transportation of pupils 
Tuition to other cities 
Boys at County Training School 
Custodians’ salaries 
Custodians’ supplies 
Fuel and light 
Repairs to buildings 
Furniture and furnishings 
Other school expenses 
Refund on minors’ licenses 
Teachers’ Examinations 


PO CCESOOSEEH OO ESE SEE EE TSO OOHOOH EOS OEEEEEH EHTS EEOOEH EHO TE SETHE OEEES TEETH SESHOEEOEOEE® 
PCOS S OH TOE EEE E ESET EOEE EE SO SESE OEE SOHO OEEEEEH ESET EEEEEEEEESEHESEOED 
eeoeeresesee 


SOOSHO EHH ESEH TEE SOESEEEO SEES OES 


SOPOCOETOTOETEEHOLEOSOE OEE OO EH OEES SO OE OOOOH ESET ESSE TOS ESOOEOSEDO TOES EEO SOS EH OSES EH OEOEEEEED 


EXPENDITURES 


POPES TOS TOES EEE TOE TT ETE SOEEESETE TOO HEEESOOEEEOT ESD 
COPECO SO THESE HTOE SESE O SOSH OEOEE OE TEE OSES EEE ES OOS SSH SEE ETO TOSEEES 
SOPOT OHE TEESE EHTETEOESOSS EEE SET OOEEEEOEOEESETESE 
POSES HEEOSEE ESOS ESHO OSES SESH ST HESEHO OE EO EOE OT ESOS EH OE SESE EEO OSEHEOOHE HOES EROS ESOS EO DEES 
SOO SHHOOSSH OES OSSHOEEEESEEOO SHOOT HHE THEOL OSES ESE EHH EEEESHEEHEEEOEOETOEEE OEE SHEE TOEESEEEOES 
TOOSOSHHOOHOHSSO EE EES TOO EOEO EE EHO EEHOEESESEEESOSE ESOS ESEEOEEED 
POSSE HE TEESE ESTES OSE SOOTHE SESE SSO HESS EES SOSE SESE SHOES E SESH OSES ESEES 
SCHOTT OHSSOTEEEHOEHESEEOEOSSES ESET ESET EOE OEE EEESS 
SOOT SHSEE SESE SO OHOH THEE OEE ESO EEO ES OS EH EEO HEE SHOE ESOT OSE TESTO HEHE OEEOEOEES 
SOPOCSOHS EEO EHEOHEEHEH EEE OOOO EO EE SOSH SEES SESE TE OEOOSEEE TOTES EEO ESO OE ES 
COOH OO SHEA OE OEE EO SEE EEE OEE SOSH SOSH SHOE SOTO SE ESOT EOE TESO EH TEESE HEHEHE SEO OOOO OE OEEE 
COCHSOEEEHEOEHETOT TEES ESEEEEOE ESSE SHEETS ETOS ESET ES ESE EE SES SEO EEEO OEE ED 
PORSCHE HESEEEE OEE EH SEES HOH ESSE EEE SES OSES TEES ESOS ESESEEES 
SOSH HO SESE SHH ESESO SHS EEEE HOST EEEE OOH SET HOSE SESE ESE EESSEHET ESE ESEES 
CEOS HEHOH EHTS EHETE SOSH EH SO ESE SES EE EEO THESE EE EE TEE EEEOOEE 


SOHO HEESOOE EEE EHEOEEOEEEE SOHO EE TE TS OO SOSH OEE HESHSEOEE THEE SETEES 


POSE O EHO EE EOE OT ESET OTOH ESET ETE OSE E HET EET ESSE TE SETE ES 


$1,967,506 
1,939,475 
143,251 


$1,796,224 


5,541 
110,792 
1,082 


75,324 


637 


5,756 


74 
39 
32 


07 


36 
70 
84 
92 
00 
84 
43 
23 
00 


32 


87 
18 
13 
82 
97 
15 
49 
95 
90 
56 
00 
68 
41 
74 
25 
00 
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PANGUUGADTOURNY TOL WET ecfeccessactcvceihcdncsdcasseacndssevdvehuceseortssoes $1,911,348 10 
RIMMER mene iyi chy ayst Eaatseancateadncacoviveniaeactaactericesieekostsesetetvesssagoueneses 13,018 74 
RRA EEOG TSM GALI en aoe ate dbcnnd anda aecsstetetcnstivicevaren ua casossaesvebersvageseestes 3,303 81 
ua PRC TEVIRIL bs ULAUDE FTTIEIIG. os creusinade tence tivecavenstavinceancerseiasavesibectsciecvertate 3,641 24 
MOSM SUSE PE LUP ccabev tne venta cydtcde sve seckousebl Shad ddagcaddipcep cay vacvigesvedeosdvacesseneus 2,700 00 
ERED FEE CCOLRIEI cctceevtuticssisuivccntsisesterateyedticuctawadeeedsudevsscducaduncecacspis 1,000 00 
RUM UA OEe res ite R ee Me EPs esc ccascabeet rales capratvaceastanadasdecudvasevenadasyendatedaneen 4,463 50 

SEM WEEP G SUVETIONG IDE OM crire,cvarcasttedebsstekcinasshestvdedescucesdeseeessecaseeacsed $1,989,475 39 
RAR UTI ES RATIO X LC UCLOUE NG i442 7942405 bs svetiedédecdedseaeetsebescacoreesevascasecareese 28,031 35 


CHILD DAY CARE FACILITIES 


LANHAM AcT FUNDS 


ePIC PENTATIEAY CLS) OA ade alert giesdeslaidaneddvdesrdesescscsachtcessedoteneseesccese $14,889 22 
PE PEREMA TEE RELO I DY ONG ey oss tel te cdct dastcadinecknyteediastanccnassacedpaddbcovddadvess 15,000 00 
Appropriation by Federal Government .............ccccccsessessssscsseeees 41,609 56 
NES rds e cok SACL. LGUTY 1380 LS esdgn eed coadater en tat as taaTdestovageseascaaaseaadaceuenatcentea 20,830 50 
SENG UM ye ieee nv UasHER LOL ca cia sae] weddhgenictetistnecernesotuncnceeseavceas iaadsduanns eae $92,329 28 

PRR APOTICIEKH Aco steanstiisie yess eoeahshoanadtuscennicaniicsdsivteoveensactasneubseecuaseesste 75,693 73 

TS MLAVICGe  AUUALY (Lo BOSC cc ytescs tale teeth ssnsecteccarsedshcessns $16,635 55 
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TABLE SHOWING VALUE OF BUILDINGS AND LAND 


Buildings 
Putnam School «2.00... cccsssvccssccove $65,900 
Thorndike School ..........cccseeeeees 100,000 
Gannett School ..........ccceseeeeess 7,800 
Roberts? School ia0Nias.cusecscns 561,000 
Kelley (School cil caicwcccateeesevess 80,000 
Wellington School ..............000+. 133,000 
Pletcher ‘SCHOO! ty. cscccsisvessenssesses 94,400 
MOTSE S SCHOOL ii cossteteccapereesieesstciess 80,400 
Willard | SGhool ceitesccassesstevsseccss 28,100 
Webster School ........ RIZE «| 397,000 
Longfellow School  .............ce00 474,100 
Houghton School citcicn.rve.cects 261,300 
RiMAPGe SCHOOL isis sccctisessacsabonens 1,356,400 
High and Latin School ............ 1,262,900 
A PASSIZ! SCHOOL). iieiissccsyeostansencecss 122,100 
BOTS (School) oo Fiseistcstseees ey RPyessts 50,000 
BIEEDET SCHOO! sie. cA ersaecoeesenteosts 30,000 
WYMAN School: iisisctissscresacececness 5,900 
ESINCOUN SSCHOOM reer cycessetslescesenancs 215,400 
PEADOT YF COOL) ci. cc scscasteceesascvees 68,000 
AGOU Nieves tous seessatetscvens mae ee “tpl Tie Beh a es Me 
TOWELS CNOOL Mar sarrcckoctis degtesscesets 6,500 
PUISSOM SCHOOL oe ce A cexersciccanerabecsne 239,500 
Fee rerty  PCHOOl a scibecssvessotee 45,300 


$5,685,000 


00 
00 


00 


Land Total 


$8,700 00 $74,600 
14,400 00 114,400 
3,100 00 10,900 
20,100 00 581,100 
9,400 00 89,400 
14,900 00 147,900 
8,600 00 103,000 
11,100 00 91,500 
8,000 00 36,100 
11,100 00 408,100 
28,900 00 503,000 
7,500 00 268,800 
105,800 00 | 1,462,200 
92,500 00 | 1,855,400 
11,800 00 133,900 
7,600 00 57,600 
8,400 00 38,400 
4,600 00 10,500 
11,800 00 227,200 
22,900 00 90,900 
6,400 00 6,400 
5,000 00 12,000 
31,300 00 270,800 
8,200 00 53,500 


$462,600 00 | $6,147,600 


00 
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Cost OF INSTRUCTION FROM JANUARY 1, 1945 To JANUARY 1, 1946 


Average 
a 
SCHOOLS AND OFFICERS Cost of bee ae Cost per 
Instruction Year Pupil 
Ending in 
December 
BISON LGN CDOO! fe. cicada cagdchscosscsgatazesverde $363,488 06 | 2,342 | $155 20 
PUMPS CCHIDICAL SCNOO) ...cccciacsesgseuthonsscuserecoss 237,519 63 1,176 | 207 97 
BERTATISELE SCILOU ES cst sy eth res cutsstes fvacleuedl vandisecerdasts 357,169 28 3,974 89 87 
BP SCIONS Bees ctatecs serra vais eccsersatesnostrse=ss 200,699 42 | 2,645 15 87 
SEAR APCCTIS My ie feces is sree cscsrestavsasdeuibnedssqet 57,728 01 748 [Tali 
Bronte i) CLARBOR Dl acnverscscestescounssiecesseacerees 27,716 50 157 | 176 54 
ME TIPTACIEO CLASSES car sessstereccacans cheteceouckadecany staat 18,629 56 87 | 214 13 
RODE RIONAL PCHOOU TOL BOYS) ueteluscrcssstiorecheasss: 24,248 17 114 | 212 65 
Vocational School for Girls ............eeceeeeees 7,213 50 54 | 133 58 
RLUSIALUILE, + b CACIOTS Miaiepacccsctudccsseesecsuddiedceties eve AA BSG: 77? Patecescercann VAbatenete seen 
Bees eERENONIG OL CAT Uta avce psc Tucersticaltacssectsevacetaseane 9.657) 260 wecdeed (hee eee 
BEDS PeMICM EH OL SUBIC IE si essccdcccrs coast sysanchatvonhires 12 S62 BAC ten concise be eeare nes 
Department of Physical Education ............ BT 102) GOI ccsesccoen Waster esel 
Manual Training and Pre-Vocational Work 25,608) 145 Weaiaasto) terres 
EACNEPACOL SOWA Dis ary icy yssiee) op acepsecataeescbbues SOL: 245 | csr cincekoet | cteeanaeeers 
PAC OPTS OL: COOKING ste:-chesocseracsestenscnesstcevceess A SAO: OO | dicersvascsor A uesceeeeeee 
PRBECHOT. Of PLATING LETS 1. 00.0 ccestscrsck sane secstensies By O94, OO. b pescsnpspeseud icseseknievad 
Teachers Of Vision Class. .........ccccssssocasscsvasees Oy 4; CISUT DD csteceessell ve ascrtiaen 
Mesener OL Lip REAGING oiiii cc. slacosccessoctsscesessas OSOn OOO wear. tren eee eae 
Teachers of Physically Handicapped Chil- 

PSE UMM pees Ss ieee ieee hes Nen ak xscpedhent ont rrdescoscnenute 15 0400782 iisssa cere erent tes 
PPOACUOT Ss Ay MUSEUM once occsesssvctncessieunneccsiacene 5,280).00) Kien oe heen es 
BPN LEM CACTION ete viv aut cetevsiecegtecheeatncosecseoees VO19 32) bcos panera 
PER ALLEICS Bice 06 Maced ore soe ne tie: canada bode catch ae wassectos 87S OGG Ae tie Lev ctcedeates 

MCLEE PUM RIED MSI CIAL: ch cec scans pices cracecutercctacsst by rheeieh cd conse vucsidccsan neon Likccce tied ke Cent 
PaTR MEE I COMIULCIIG Pale diosa: oct ccsvatrecpeiantces sebeeis vert ises S962 46" [ies ter lib essmerests 
Assistant Superintendent .............ccsssccccessees Opt) AOE vid cssecel fieeenerueiee 
Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kin- 

BIG ENeE Res Core coisa cei bods chs ees cnees sa teoteaeOeasti ae 3, (00) OO} Feicincarde | deinen 
RR TEM IR eme ey LON Usa r eer eccttessased ecatserepeitees haveechceseese A150) OQ: iatstaee Li eects 
Assistant Business Agent .........cccccsecscccceeeees 3,000) 00: (aerccortte Pi escecssouees 
DECPELATICS NANG CLEPKS<,ieccsscccvescsecvechecsscvesenss 19,966; O97 i cratmeese Unc cee sees 
SPFERECDEE ferleavrsctutesscls Aide ceetenasciaaeiaateereenses 2220 OGL iinet bs ccodatiaeted 
Supervisors of Attendance ..............::ccccesesees 15,131 29 i eeceeeiier | scceescaneee 
Measurements and Adjustments ................ 5,854 00.) | s-deheatten hs. seacbehstcee 

SUSUR UMP ete restee Nal denicd ce leadsuidettevesssavaceceteietadese $1,546,320 05 | 11,297 | $136 88 
Cost of instruction in the Evening Elementary School ............ $1,081 00 
Cost of instruction in the Evening High School .................cssceeee 2,987 00 
Cost of instruction in the Evening Industrial School ................ 2,975 50 
Cost of instruction in the Evening Practical Arts School ........ 1,082 00 

PE Ua Raia reacts eitic esha sceahcct ssh dtvdetesdpcaciuencecpbeascuscogateraconrenetsasacottccteceanittentets $8,125 50 

Cost of Instruction in Americanization, Director and Field 

PU OL MST eee cocerecs cet eT vase ecicccentadsacatacnsantana sag ehgediaane edeehedeey came shaban 3,190 00 

Cost of instruction in Americanization, Afternoon Classes ........ 1,847 50 

MIDI PHAROS PEIN, teivesieasntitvishorsssacs taachersecanteekosccseestdeanendiocsdoacescenevereress 897 00 


*In Military Service 
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Cost OF LNSTRUCTION IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS 


YEAR Drawing Industrial High Elementary Total 
OBE sees Mobo sabannacebs 567 00 4,876 50’ | 4,521 00 | 1,494 50 11,459 00° 
Oe ii titsdbvcaaledtevaes 256 50 | 4,623 00? | 3,348 00 | 1,340 50 9,563 00’ 
ek ecvesumpeouesceeagens 310 50 | 3,859 50 | 3,026 00 | 1,148 00 8,339 00 
er siis nethsrednbassiens 180 00 3,628 00° | 2,855 00 959 00 7,617 00° 
RPS Ti goevsctecertivenontest 359 50 | 3,698 00 | 2,987 00 | 1,081 00 8,125 50 


1 This amount includes $197.71 received from Smith-Hughes Fund. 
2 This amount includes $104.24 received from Smith-Hughes Fund. 
3 This amount includes $477.82 received from Smith-Hughes Fund and George-Deen Fund. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 
Population of Cambridge 


DOO bicaivs weasresiverevesdansds tesFhovaces 91,886 LOZO in eessssusentenatedieanseset iets 109,694 
DOD ih escctstearapsvacradas senctenseeectes 104,839 LO BO) ce veceecsvteepinescaatlecetecese ttre 113,643 


Pues Rindge Elemen- ; ; ipa 
DECEMBER arte Technical tary pu h breed Special Total 
School School Schools Teachers 
AEE ibe ise allie 145 85 329 39 12 56 666 
DOA leonkspateerines 131 76 292 35 11 51 596* 
14S i sccceteetbshens 127 72 266 32 10 56 5637 
1944 ....eccceee sree] 125 71 258 29 10 52 545i 
HD ERG Oran a4 127 78 248 26 9 54 542§ 


*This total does not include 27 teachers who are serving in the United States Armed Forces and 
6 teachers who are on leave of absence. 


TThis total does not include 41 teachers who are serving in the United States Armed Forces 
and 8 teachers who are on leave of absence. 


tThis total does not include 41 teachers who are serving in the United States Armed Forces 
and 11 teachers who are on leave of absence. 


§This total does not include 22 teachers who are serving in the United States Armed Forces and 
12 teachers who are on leave of absence. 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION IN THE DAY SCHOOLS 
Salaries of Teachers, Superintendents, Supervisors, Agent, 
Clerks, and Supervisors of Attendance 
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Average 
Number of | Number of | Number of 
YEAR Teachers in} Pupils in | Pupils for Total Cost Cost per 
December | December E car. Pupil 
nding in 
December 
A NUS EAM ieee 680 15,999 | 15,686 |$1,551,480 12 | 99 22 
ATEN To iPhcsncucscdselacahokessctacceecn 684 15,410 | 15,327 | 1,529,010 51 99 76 
ed EPS MM CEs cena saceahin thik aokccees! 692 15,571 | 15,450 | 1,524,469 25 98 67 
PAI TRAE scot devs cash ees caunadecaaeenns 693 15,215 | 14,987 | 1,539,013 64 103 03 
Pet treks ccuntens cet acevarees, 686 14,495 | 14,808 | 1,539,172 64 107.56 
BOP RUAS Le coh vecausichinebechessnce -| 666 13,860 | 14,018 | 1,509,976 60 107 71 
PAP cer ov ccsnneesoasisopcovarceee’ *596 12,868 | 13,248 | 1,486,867 22 igen 
WLR ea cleatksicdpsesedeistesssens +563 11,956 | 12,206 | 1,472,670 00 120 65 
TELE Se SERS RRSP SPE rie oa $545 11,519 | 11,738 | 1,490,485 55 126 97 
ORAL Tarte aeelccecceesccet udedasaters §542 11,075 | 11,297 | 1,546,820 05 136 88 


COST OF THE SCHOOLS 


Cost of Instruction, of Textbooks and Supplies, of Incidental 
Expenses, of the Care of Schoolhouses, and of the Transportation 
of Pupils, but Not Including Repairs 


Average 
Number of | Number of | Number of 
YEAR Teachers in] Pupils in | Pupils for Total Cost Cost per 
December | December r Car. upil 
nding in 
December 
OSES ie cieairs ctkiasdeteanse 680 15,999 | 15,686 |$1,878,426 06 120 13 
ENT a tack ssieoeitawdavsebanécobdatecs 684 15,410 | 15,327 | 1,849,265 74 120 65 
UO ek stisistteitesticsicabopeceaw 692 15,571 | 15,450 | 1,897,220 48 122 80 
EUIEE ER Titans seks thts tarecenvaseoetcsoe 693 15,215 | 14,987 | 1,847,198 30 123 66 
MEET EDT S Coser) oer desacveacchtrsecee: 686 14,495 | 14,308 | 1,844,718 41 128 92 
ROE Oe ac daetiewchaceshccanehcabeods 666 13,860 | 14,018 | 1,846,683 53 131 73 
UE IPLAG Gh ANE ES IE ne a *596 12,868 | 18,248 | 1,811,349 49 1386 77 
MAP him OR vevesessaccsevkisesdeonecche +563 11,956 | 12,206 | 1,789,086 42 146 57 
MEAL patients ceatedhans ineucnkas $545 11,519 | 11,788 | 1,810,724 21 154 26 
LAMA catocastserioseecaseeiecsenaee $542 11,075 | 11,297 | 1,904,023 71 168 54 


*This number does not include 27 teachers who are serving in the United States Armed Forces 
and 6 teachers who are on leave of absence. 


+This total does not include 41 teachers who are serving in the United States Armed Forces 


and 8 teachers who are on leave of absence. 

tThis total does not include 41 teachers who are serving in the United States Armed Forces 
and 11 teachers who are on leave of absence. 

§This number does not include 22 teachers who are serving in the United States Armed Forces 
and 12 teachers who are on leave of absence. 
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CITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


ATTENDANCE AT ALL THE DAY SCHOOLS 


NuMBER REGISTERED 


Average Average Per Cent 
YEAR Number Daily of 
Boys Girls Total Belonging ttend Attend 
ance ance 
Da Taek cs ccekaatek eetean 8,101 7,443 | 15,544 14,359 | 18,156 91.6 
UNEP: PAPAS a aaa renee 7,529 6,944 | 14,473 18,228 | 12,079 91.3 
RSE: Bs SS aay Ne iat ae ater 7,360 6,602 | 18,962 12,301 | 11,034 89.7 
a hi y. Be BG ie Vietneneey Ore ae 6,713 5,956 | 12,669 11,528 | 10,349 89.8 
POA is outer suk sce aceon ete: 6,486 6,002 | 12,488 11,3869 | 10,153 89.3 
ATTENDANCE AT THE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 
NUMBER REGISTERED Average Average Per Cent 
YEAR Number Daily 0 
Boys Girls Total Belonging | Attend- Attend- 
ance ance 
TEE My ha oR pe tod diggs 1,023 2,553 3,076 3,201 2,967 91.8 
CRE ik: core Ean pS NS 815 2,394 3,209 2,942 2,695 91.6 
POAC Ort ot eh iriakees, 685 2,163 2,848 2,565 2,265 88.3 
LE}. UNO OVA te ie 869 1,648 2,517 2,320 2,093 90.2 
ROADS sicais oactietencee ate 621 1,873 2,494 2,294 2,066 90.1 
ATTENDANCE AT THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
ven Sumber | Avestee | ASHE [per Cent of 
Registered | Belonging | Attendance Attendance 
LOA Tir nivecatacsscatccoses deuemtacrivttacnee ae teaes 1,852 1,605 1,445 90.0 
1 LY: PRR e hen tess ARUN ok a mn ytd 1,789 Besa be 1,364 89.9 
BAB eect A ik Re Ra ey ee a 1,612 1,370 1,166 85.1 
ULI) © SRA eee ayes Sra Oe NE CRY Oe HURL Gor of 1,365 1,172 1,012 86.3 
CR ae ANA Mh PAM T Mey WR CD te 1,350 1,165 1,018 86.9 
ATTENDANCE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
NUMBER REGISTERED ‘Average Average Per Cent 
YEAR Number Daily of 
Boys Girls Total Belonging | Attend- Attend- 
ance ance 
BET BE aie a adie is 2,967 2,913 5,880 5,632 5,297 94.0 
UA: WAS pia aerate Ca 2,934 2,930 5,864 5,576 5,205 93.3 
1194S i eee 2,986 2,590 5,576 5,007 4,589 91.7 
QTE Rg eR Tap ae aig J 2,408 2,469 4,877 4,598 4,223 91.8 
LOA yeti ceepae een ee 2,341 PP ALY, 4,611 4,345 3,908 89.8 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


itt Vn die neater ne MON Average Average 
YEAR Number Daily 
Boys Girls Total Belonging | Attend- 
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Per Cent 


ATTENDANCE AT THE KINDERGARTENS 


Per Cent 


NuMBER REGISTERED reepops: Average 
YEAR Number Daily 
Boys Girls Total Belonging | Attend- 
ance 
iivpabasdsived¥at sds shes 457 445 902 748 605 
pilimsvacwehdeedeen teats: 492 A477 969 798 660 
Suieees Ged aanded side's 460 421 881 714 571 
Pata esthatgipdidi vances 409 425 834 683 560 
ra a ae 464 440 904 770 654 


NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE 


—_—__ 


HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 


_-_ | | TS 


' EMBER Boys Average Age Girls Average Age 


sae cata 146 |14years 1month | 619 |13 years 11 months 
fy 116 |18 years 9months| 606 |13 years 10 months 
SAREE panes WA 144 |18 years 8months| 490 |18 years 9months 
Nes veka tea. aecee} 160 | 18 years S8months} 509 |18 years 10 months 
Tetrcticspettsateerey 149 |18 years 6months| 4381 |13 years 8 months 

NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE 
HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 

YEAR Boys Average Age Girls Average Age 
Eee i Seg a 184 |17 years 11 months} 419 |18 years 1month 
Ce Bae foe Oe 172 |17 years 11 months} 405 |17 years 11 months 
i ty Seren te ae 175 |17 years 10months| 327 |17 years 10 months 
epee ae eri eee 125 |17years 8months| 357 |17years 9months 
Wb terested tesies 108 |17 years Tmonths| 339 |17 years 9 months 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO THE LOWEST GRADE OF THE 
RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL, WITH THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES 


SEPTEMBER Admitted Average Age Men beets Average Age 
TOT enna 547 |14years 8 months 233 |18years 5 months 
LDS Wrncvssiverscanesivens 551 |14years 7months 241 |18years 4months 
LOADS ciccgessesvetaaestss 596 |14years 6months 191 |18 years 2months 
Daa csvigecuueceberiees 450 |14years 2months 148 {18 years 2months 


DOA Masa cpivseeetertee 360 |14years 2months 141 |18years 2months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS GRADUATED FROM THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


JUNE Boys Average Age Girls Average Age 
DOAL ON ey tessticonseasens 525 |14years 6months| 491 |14years 4months 
LOA DT nchetecedeseenssanees 519 |{14years 6months| 488 |14years 2 months 
DOES Pi liikeedsdedesvavets 454 |14years 8months} 458 |14years 2months 
DOES Vicsivantedecsopensee 396 |14 years 5months| 443 |14years 2months 


CRY Enna Ae 8 Mi 382 |14years 5months| 444 |14years 4months 


NUMBER OF PUPILS COMPLETING THE PRIMARY COURSE OF STUDY 


YEAR Boys Average Age Girls Average Age 
1941 vssssssse| 447 | Qyears 2months | 464 | 9years 4months 
TOA vere tcsristysreveueise 438 9 years 1 month 401 9 years 2months 
Dee tas teeceere ey 374 9years 2months | 351 | 9years 1month 
LE ie i essen enceounee -| 352 9 years 4 months 360 | 9years 1month 


ROAD ei iausoveceene 326 9 years 9 months 357 9 years 6 months 


LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY 
IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


YEAR In Four Years In Five Years In Six Years In More Than 

or Less Six Years 
EA Li Rabescccstouasesscgensceeatan 1 per cent |69 per cent |24 per cent | 6 per cent 
DOA itsrcvadecctsviravente eens 0 per cent |77 per cent |18 per cent | 5 per cent 
LUMO Wisrcescestorstotessehaeetiets 1 per cent |77 per cent |18 per cent | 4 per cent 
DOE i nessarsuclscuieiceveativee 1 per cent |75 per cent |22 per cent | 2 per cent 
MAE TK ses sah euateeticeociriercen 2 per cent |77 per cent {18 per cent | 3 per cent 


ee ener sete nee rere ee ne ee ee es ee 
nnn anmnnnapeneannnen nnn ennnennnnnenntinenngt 
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LENGTH OF TIME IN COMPLETING THE COURSE OF STUDY — 


IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
—66e«$=<o“#—60WBaoOowowaosaoowoeowooweowswaeseaoeaoaowon@mawapq#SsSE SS 


Paty Three Years Wi eats Bp Ges Sat Drie Vou 
EY FTL aa Pea 0 per cent 65 per cent | 24 per cent 11 per cent 
ETA WG ON sca c9a subde 0 per cent | 68 per cent | 16 per cent | 16 per cent 
‘Pl Tas ARE a8 4 Me 1 per cent | 64 per cent | 26 per cent 9 per cent 
RAL ES oval cairn nadia gaan 1 per cent | 66 per cent | 24 per cent 9 per cent 
ee ER ee a aa ee 1 per cent | 65 per cent | 24 per cent | 10 per cent 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE HIGH AND LATIN SCHOOL 
DECEMBER, 1945 


YEAR Boys Girls Total Per Cent 
Beare LILI UE Wf ccvecaseacheccovahn dels ioccecodoaaioes 4 6 10 5 
TWELEED.......sesscesssscrssssserensseseeroeg anlar h yea i Mt 105 418 523 22:2 
EE Vana se Soy a RR coe WED AB) The ey ae ane a a Wy 409 581 24.6 
PR YULINE Pees e se Scosche Sok ii beds sduderadectmaghhvehenedaceegs> 165 482 647 27.4 
la POA | EER ol GAN De aE MMR Bas ES Te Re Alan eae a LST 442 599 25,3 
Liga Sk CR as Pl Qa DR rst SON IE AA, Rt 603 1,757 2,360 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE RINDGE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
DECEMBER, 1945 
(This school is for boys only. It became a part of the public system on January 1, 1899.) 


YEAR Boys Per Cent 
REALM CREEL CO ea Ces ce lec tecacccdig ve. Gace dey foai ten dado seoscoshac dsunduts 0 0 ia 
MES CED Cringe nia das od sere ei aca CCUNT RCo eck coeacdickabecssanbessadicens 228 20 
OVER RUA AIR Ps SRO URE BIE io Vs UO Ra DO 260 22.8 
MTESSULIY GR Sa ester selecsd icccsodivdcaidcecosvseevscavett test ccdévaleescunecduvcecuecs 319 28 
RM er ene ee iias seen ta coe ur tases vgeved on cackonsnrecaves 333 29.2 
TORRLEM LING. SSA Eayaceksancesthonhedie dada desadéoobeadctnnesenrevaeeesecss 1,140 


YEAR Boys Girls Total Per Cent 
RURSPISE LE MGT ores s\ fen tt saves etetes ktvot tebe titer owe tiy seuss 431 446 877 21 
ELOY See SRN ALO Dit th AD SO 469 412 881 riod 
oa 218 Seen eg [EES REAR EGR) a AUD PL 475 399 874 20.9 
WUE TIM e is bs suf) cadevedesiuiihad ddavadesglaaes iayhavews ol tes 400 376 776 18.5 
Ute gy athe Pet EL BAERS AR sad eal oe et 382 398 780 18.6 
PLO TaLR NaC a eer ae htc cceaill bua, 2,157 2,031 4,188 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, DECEMBER, 1945 


YEAR Boys Girls Total Per Cent 
SL TAING Vi cpapnnckosvdaes tocheatabaneyeersteeeevmbeeea semanas 435 398 833 31.2 
NSECONIG: “Gitotccstctsdatersectacsrostt annette teeacueerntes 425 399 824 30.9 
EXLPSU Nei cci sone svccteaeaonsevecragee in era reee an ieentes 571 440 1,011 37.9 
Total K.aniacnce des 19431 Vol,1,287 «|! 2,668.1 eee 


NUMBER OF PUPILS AND TEACHERS IN THE KINDERGARTENS 


YEAR Boys Girls Total SE poe bo 
LOAD i its ciaysnsceceensvedtyees thepets tanpadensazeeeretmness 423 416 839 39 
LIAL secntessvatspeenercas tices convéonesnietecereeCeesa seen 373 375 748 35 
LAS | 23... G. i casesonsvccantenteoetostbetrareetianees auectrem 386 342 728 32 
ADA: si Levisd\easaunphauboneepedaodasdehian eae deeraeirecnse 398 379 T77 29 
9A} ® a cosanscccvkua <yucduscs Gbecsnsvestesverbsloreaneel 363 356 719 26 


NUMBER OF AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


100 69 150 493 1,752 2,064 1394 


2101" 2,449" 5,644 9,287" 9,166° 7,374’ 5983 
SUMMARY 
Number of Pupils Belonging in December, 1945 
Number of pupils in the High and Latin School ........ eee 2,360 
Number of pupils in the Rindge Technical School .....................00008 1,140 
Number of pupils in the Grammar Grade ...........ccccccccsseeeseseceeseeeees 3,797 
Number of pupils in the Primary Grade  ............ccccccccsccosscessseesceeses 2,608 
Number of }pupilsin) the Kinderrartens © o5...c8.cc.d.ccc.sccasoncctasnctnesetenceeen 719 
Number: of} pupils: in: ther Open Air Classes 0221-2 ciaiisescesteeeeeneee 78 
Number .of} pupils tin (Special) Classes )..../0:0:,...:.:cteccuactaasceseadecvecetoctiey ae 95 
Number of pupils in the Ungraded Classes ........ PRA MLP Cp Sebi TA het 278 
Number of pupils in the public schools, December, 1945. .............. 11,075 
Number of pupils in the public schools, December, 1944 .............. 11,519 
Decrease. of. pupils, ,December, 51940: oi)... ccccec-.coactesateucerasere teas etreeiees ens 444 
Decrease of “pupils, 1936 5) Boiiecc tcc ule Cspescomsaene tanesteeceisastece amare eset aes 330 
Deprease Of :puptls, 41987 7 cscok tg duusecosdcusecesesactvveacsestocduts sean teen eine aetets 589 
Decrease of; Pupils, WL9BSs [ecrescccclcsscdaes vodastuceseercseccncesCeamue a rtavee ne eee ere 161 
Increase of ‘pupils, "19389 ieee ieee er a a 356 
Detrease of “pupils, 47940) ii.) 5 Nia ks ecto sveavnnctbecck ene epee me Steam 720 
Deereake of ipupils, Gld40 10 Cee eh al MR ae ke ee 635 
Decrease’ of) pupils, 349424 ponte ete tonto nerh, arene teens ye 992 
Decrease of pupils, 1943 42k sisi seictecosstestiareeieite aan hee ee eae 912 
Decrease: of: pupils, (1948 20 eee ee a ane ee ae 437 


Decrease: of, pupils, 1945 caiiciserccsbenssss cecrestees acc torent 444 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS REGISTERED IN THE EVENING DRAWING 
SCHOOL, WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 


19417 | 19414] 19427) 19424] 19437) 19434] 1944 | 19444] 19454] 1945t 


Number registered ....... 600r 62). 25) (AS 218. 11 OBE es 
Average attendance ..... 39 | 31 |] 16 9; 12); 10; 6 | 10 a GB: 


NUMBER OF PUPILS REGISTERED IN THE EVENING INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 


19417] 19414] 19427] 19424] 1943) | 19434] 1944F | 1944f| 19454] 19457 


Number registered ....... 439 | 779 | 424 | 362 | 364 | 255 | 155 | 235 | 187 | 256 
Average attendance ..... 259 | 405 | 219 | 148 | 150} 149 | 83) 120) 67) 1386 


NUMBER OF PUPILS REGISTERED IN THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 
WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 


1941} |1941$ |19427 |1942¢ |1943t |1943t | 194474] 1944t | 19454] 1945t 
Number registered .| 565] 873] 563] 531] 531] 651) 407] 681-| 421 | 486 
Average attendance | 238] 383] 162] 165| 165] 392) 208] 385 | 181 | 241 


NUMBER OF PUPILS REGISTERED IN THE EVENING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, WITH THE AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 


1941+] 19414] 1942+| 19424] 1943+ | 19434] 19447] 1944t] 19454] 19457 
Number registered ....... 454| 448| 540] 455 | 460] 269 | 303 | 249 | 311 | 281 
Average attendance ...... 143 | 182] 188} 168] 173] 169 | 124) 136 | 118} 128 


7 January through, March. 
¢ October through December. 
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ATTENDANCE AT THE EVENING SCHOOLS 
(January through March, 1945.) 


Number Registered Average Per Cent 
Number | Average of 

Schools Sal) Peace ah lalla eet Belongs. | 2-xttenG= Pasa 
Males | Females} Total ing teste? ance 
Industrial Classes ............0+ 132 5 137 97 67 69 
Drawing Classes .............0000. TOE eg 10 9 7 78 
Hiwh School iii: caus ctapeceateaapee 40 381 421 306 181 60 
Elementary School ............ 13 12 25 17 12 71 
Americanization Classes .... 15 119 194 93 64 69 
Practical Arts Classes ........ |] ..... 92 92 55 42 77 
Tatal oc ae 270 609 879 TT 373 65 


Cost OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS 
(January through March, 1945.) 


: Cost of Cost of 
Schools PAs Custodian EA once Total 
Service Supplies 
High School ayilispaseevsatersteranses $1,397 00 300 50 19 32 {$1,716 82 
Industrial Classes sc...cccs.scsssccs en: 1,418 00 112 00 65 33 | 1,595 33 
Drawing  Classesipssccsissidsesteyesspe: 103 50 L2e00 a esi ae 116 00, 
Elementary School .............s08 5385 50 $6 100 Vr irgaees 622 00 
Americanization Classes ......... VOT Ounce. Unie 62 01 | 1,029 51 
Practical Arts Classes ............ 515 00 92 50 7 44 614 94 


| | |r 


FL OURS) Wiceshutec taunts cae ueease heroes $4,936 50 $604 00 | $154 10 | 5,694 60 


ATTENDANCE AT THE EVENING SCHOOLS 
(October through December, 1945.) 


Number Registered Average Pie Per Cent 
Schools moe Attend: Pinal 
Males | Females} Total ing - ance 
Industrial Classes .............000« 254 2 256 204 136 66.7 
Drawing Classe. .............c000000 21 2 23 18 13 72.2 
FIGHT SCNOO) ie uvvaneetice ne a 89 397 486 356 241 67.6 
Elementary School ................ 6 4 10 ? 5 71.4 
Practical Arts Classes ..........J] 1.0... 140 140 83 60 75. 
Americanization Classes ...... 47 84 131 90 63 70 


OO - Ee SC | | 
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Cost OF THE EVENING SCHOOLS 


(October through December, 1945.) 


i Cost of i ta 
SCHOOLS caeiay Custodian at age Total 

Service Supplies 
Pe TIICHOOE t2. cst tees ctveze neces: $1,590 00 $246 00 $19 97 | $1,855 97 
Industrial Classes ................0+ 1,360 50 84 00 1495) 27 Les take 
DYawiIne CLASSES srclessccssedsancees 93 50 Te OQwiry Gonnigens 100 50 
Elementary School ................ 545 50 AD OO. TA ane 594 50 
Americanization Classes ....... BSUOUAL Oe senes AT 84 927 84 
Practical Arts Classes ........... 567 00 58 00 12 09 637 09 
PUCSURL DPM ce ncxtescradetelseiiereaiicceus $5,036 50 $444 00 $223 17 | $5,703 67 


NUMBER OF ASSISTANT TEACHERS IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS, 1945 
(*January through March. fOctober through December. ) 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS 


SCHOOLS 
1944* 1944f 1945* 19457 
Hohe iicgs ad bet MOM POET Gh SRE a eee a Re 13 12 9 12 
PEANUT MOAABSCS 1 icscoedacsessotsansatnasancacesodece 1 1 1 1 
BTR ESCTOOL Goi titi anss Netedesschscstedndesesdreasetonces Le 15 13 17 
Hlementary School o.cs....c.eteecsscsssescrseseeee 8 7 7 7 
PPRebical ATS! Classes vice ikAsisdccssspeneeeee a 4 4 4 
PRUE Meco tos csulVsatcetices vupmeeceshanle vanee tes dokcede 41 39 34 41 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES IN THE EVENING SCHOOLS 


NUMBER OF GRADUATES 


SCHOOLS 
1944 1945 
CTRL EL ENG LERCH: Fates cies; ss den tancstrestisavessvenaetagereadeksdeares 19 14 
PRUETT UIESGCH ipeiuiveccisvatacceveccsucchacugcscosasacceesanusabcveeens 0 3 
AT EERES ICL PNasegstotnctenes cviev seni ttenscsaecenrctasoss tte cenuaaneseenceascs 38 18 
TORRTELCTILE TOA SCHOOL sv ecserceiercthatccatsscsts esos teitoseuscsececensecns 10 13 


PCL catccardeteerivbicces sesssetatoutsdengutcahe ctiagcasiadeseraseteaces 67 48 
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BUILDINGS USED FOR EVENING SCHOOL PURPOSES 


SCHOOLS CLASSES 


Rindge Technical School: 

a. Industrial Classes .............c00 Woodwork, ironwork, printing, me- 
chanical drawing, architectural 
drawing, electricity, estimating, 
gas engine, aeronautics and auto 
repair work. 


b. Drawing Classes ...........csccseee Freehand drawing. 
GC. /IOMENTALY icaicencscersvecease terme Grammar school work, Americaniza- 
tion. 
High and Latin School: 
TEM SBT a eM OR PUA MALL Le Se tal Academic and Commercial. 
b. Practical Arts Classes ........... Food and Clothing. 


STATISTICS FOR CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Girls 
Number: enrolled ‘to January ls <izvsckesctsscrssqecvativestessgactesthecesielieaersnsssniae 69 
Number returned) to regular ‘Schools! i.c.cib.-.-;\nessateassatadassneasuenvenseneadeaninnas 4 
Number discharged by reaching sixteenth birthday to January 1 .... 34 
Number discharged to other towns to January 1 ..........eceeeesesesesseeseeeeee 10 
Number of. full-time pupils on) January Lo icccecccisccsctedsccosssssessenssceccecasece 0 


Number of Girls in Each Grade, Enrolled to January 1 


CS PARE UB isis cvlasnades gdeudh pusccsuavobates seeeaene restoueeremnarte steetiakees tesees cassia: tek aae pean aes 11 
ASPARTIC NT; t sons aduchsvseogeedocucccocdesuteeeaeeenne coven cae aeetat tre aeatae ates eiees Tet 10 
TPAD oisshis abavenis diekdcocannlocd ok exeketoucadttomeat eee ar estate eeoeck enes een ee eae eee 11 
PEt SCHOOL. csi ssuciigasdcccoovs cogencseeaguiees estestubpueacaecec Basak out o cscues deducted iui oheeniaes 37 


Average grade of total enrollment for 1945 ........ceeccesstcsssseeeeeee 8.0 
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STATISTICS FOR CONTINUATION SCHOOL (Cont.) 


Boys 
RTE TAO LECT LU Tt) ITTLEUE Vet are taco cctccu cece sas scete sesdeseekucascacsuaadornaetaceed uate 112 
PRT PELUITTNON (CO TOD ULALASCHODIN |. dccccscssscclniiosscsssesnsteossdstoarnsecstivarerebe 6 
Number discharged by reaching sixteenth birthday to January 1 .... 83 
Number discharged to other towns to January 1 ........ccccssessceeecceeeseeees 11 
Number of full-time pupils on) January 1. ...........0..0...cccdseccossccccdceusacoeas 2 


Number of Boys in Each Grade, Enrolled to January 1 


eee ert ee aes cde seat acted cus tan eianedeavsrbabseatsssckess ebekdrecsdsqersavoea ste i peaiae 6 
MRE PR Te eden Ore as te ara ece tata Tey sus va sete necanges? jseeedevondoncumdedeveod ceherassaeidsatans 68 
SMe a reac te cea Laat sk dasa salen eos shit ddacstyegasaseessees gies leaschdeleed cots exe Gotes 68 
WM AMES CLO eos oan wad a satan ce ug saresent sense qseasassagecesees; foespsepwebacadecsbegaauach te sysr eee 30 
Average grade of total enrollment for 1945 .............ccccccssscoscscssesecsssrooes het 


SIGHT AND HEARING TESTS 


Es | 


Number enrolled (examined) ..| 12,801 11,847 11,5538 11,138 


Number defective in sight ....... 961 742 880 802 
Number defective in hearing ..... 159 195 256 189 
Number of parents notified ....... 1,010 907 937 790 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORTS OF THE SUPERVISORS OF ATTENDANCE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1944, TO SEPTEMBER, 1945 


PEINDEY OL ADSENCES INVESLIGPATE: .,.i.ciessnsconcassobsccsiscsnscttenosascsseatacdpseesans 20,8938 
Pe Reem LIP OTL OTIC esiserries sc tevctc destintoes tthe coceuteecaet ase vasa doce tos eavepevereteeesaite 905 
Ma TeR TART OM CAL TOUSOTE CLICG) so58c 1c sve arts soceeess ts ckcasaseidesnccsesetecesualessocessabesnececnteaae 404 
Children found wandering about the streets not belonging to any 

SICIAU HD Enemas Cen eeti tea ped aut tte sonur es (evi ageaceceaseeanciaesedcyaices ted tacaseceasda canctec ence 64 
PeTCIB TET SOU Gs LAy BCIOOIR CS. roreceserestavcasocuvearbes ehdealissantegncakcseencheaeeesitince 64 
Visits to mercantile and manufacturing establishments ................ 377 


Children employed without certificates .............cccssssssscccsssssssccesssseesceees 6 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES REPORTED TO THE SCHOOLS 
JANUARY 1, 1945, TO JANUARY 1, 1946 


Chick eN POR Es arisrcossbecseotaleratapsnesonsstonsecbarhawihdLieksmeer sates trea (lebhs Desa zerves Oa InG 748 
Diphtheria siicsiteleccastsessstessesccensocssonaseesossstuctesansetsevendeelevediatansscoatersaboaisngehel svete 4 
WEST ee hese edeiveaposcvecsesWbnsdvcaveuetdicoettay ward ptt AME tmER cnn at ae: en Catena 176 
IN hiv LVoavsconsersoucdasscnctusseesvChosnsunnsciersntiauetn ty toemtee amt megane stra cc aati ccc eeearenE 509 
SCAPIBE/LAVAT: Cos tiecesuescvsconovtchvncsipnpuscega cpusdedwautavalenessrassetepebeas steer scsedfaseher tatrentn 238 
WHOOPING (COUGH oo.cscsccsecsscvocsavnpessuannessuptsnsebidedn cones: Webrarteon i cabscseerss ise irtyeereneats 459 
GEPMAN | MCABIES i ii.cccccccccesscarsovesuctextacen Costeeesh bepnadsUasteatens piper itberetce ch sskedenes aman 35 
Cerebrospinal MeNINGICIS \..sessasesbcetsesvatvecsensbnrorteaneaseasceanenerasivusses sepbie tar asyanees 2 
Septic SOTE: CHTOAT ss .catsestvessodcedasnae sepebernclie ravyaleceanes Reeacemsesucus peau ve pleas oat aaas 6 
Bacilliary ysentery ....scscscscsssceessceeees AH HA: ye SRE Gah ewe 9 
ADNLEYIO“ ,POMOMYECIIVIS. 5.4) sseorcdioassdscehoesserteetest eeerecsdeeereketetbineetaan sopeonaanes sa teas te 7 
Mennigococcus Meningitis’ .....ciiydheeevscconconeces caedensseeinecaeenryretveleucnar tia duaas 2 
Other’ Forms—Meningitis.) iieicciissevadestnesconsesesesverecsavencoreeuresyscteduasasesycpevatas 8 
Typhoid ‘Fever (Para) ieicsdiseiecccencedstetiencvnsacteatnaed NOP PIS STORIE Sino pest Yeo UPL 7 
Suppurative (Conjunctivitis iisiinc.sinveseevertseeaeeens seven iees vibe te eerneLn ae ane 6 
Pulmonary: Tuberculosis: ici. sccscieB inte. ssecansanteraachenes abate Reene ten coin etteenes ead 92 
Other: Form | Tuberculosis iirc iicdeecsnstesnectetecreate votes taaractiyseiee tenet aaa 6 
TVACHINOSIS ides ceavessnscevcabdasovssevaccodausdacbentoereseneccinert see masa here teseeeeeihy tn aaal ome ecae 1 
LODE (PNEUMONIA, fiissesivecssvscdiecevcacscesaetobasseaessesensertuombesseteatvarenntacune tee namaaneaam 96 
DOP BITE ees eee cesehessnsanchehbusec casa ous baassoetdevensn tess tcheetievahebee were tees ian cota en rasiead 478 
DTP i iiicsensdesyooddececpcdoecebccuedpeon bene haiaae be'eal teen eayiteed a React ie Reka naan 10 
TOCANUIB ei i iiscceustatnccdentebncnecnacbedsasbeubansueboesiiegsopecanke be habeas tertns aeen ae: tae aa a seenamam 2 

TOGaT Gis iiseccavcnenccetacbonebeodesneuccncteuttaracemer bast ee den cee tsueaeus)ace:atee na mies ean 2,901 


STATISTICS OF THE PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
TAKEN BY THE SUPERVISORS OF ATTENDANCE, OCTOBER 1, 1945 


Fifteen Parochial Schools, with anvenrollment iL, atc eee keeauans 5,774 
Five Private Schools; withian enrollment Ot isicsscssceeeasterecteccts arcievecees 540 
Total <i yisciscsssncosavabeeved cocteussesverconestdenvosees saunearsee feetael tant sy teLaea vee ne eee enn mE 6,314 
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SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Effective, January 1, 1945) 


Superintendent of Schools ...............c00000 $8,100 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools .... 5,400 


High and Latin and Rindge Technical Schools 


Increase Number 


Minimum per Year of Years | Maximum 
PA BAMIASLON S Criatarteedity ce cassssseescihedeasirseecsase $4,500 | $200 3 $5,100 
Assistant Headmasters ...........sccccseeee 4,050 150 3 4,500 
PPOACHOXS  (TNGM il siisavesedtdscslasseceneevddesees 2,250 150 7 3,300 
SREBENET HS CWOMGIT) uiecstcreteressccrensadacstes 1,934 120 6 2,654 
MUTI teres eer ere A Tere etic chee tie eneteoh oy cc sdccacededs VCO eaeane yy) Cie ancien eee aun ane 
PIICHOMBSLOTA  ASSISLENION Siccsapachconetecshol | Vicscecvendel |) eapeasels, Pro A ddaaoeeee ER Bleceueaas 
EROGRLOLS WIA ABISCAIIUS Madras cestandecesscrererses| iii lececesgase! {fy Uiewowaersh/s Wid hececbh Chil ey MMM sad eta a 

Elementary Schools 
PERE ieee ron coecleglsiuvenecapesutussecavevaes $3,350 | $150 6 $4,250 
PSAP GE TSG ci scck lcluu li sedvaustbavesderdbanensdoaye 2,250 150 . 3,300 
Masters’ ASsistants .........cccccccccsrcscceres 2,308 100 ye 2,508 
RACNOTS§ SALTS GTACG HN io.) scccetessdevaeccecesstes 1,738 100 6 2,030 
AE IEE ES Cyn cy Rylopdewaloaciosasintilesdavebestanadores 1,678 96 6 2,204 
BEING AIS yD. TOOTS es sinssctavdsesshesosesncs choses 2,576 120 2 2,816 
Principals, 8 rooms or 1eSS ...........0064. 2,452 100 2g 2,652 
Kindergartens 
PROPS seni el ics cetiee my vectnatelececiecktuatiaadangs xo $1,626 $84 6 $2,130 
PBBIBLANE |b CACNETE iui, cocsiseslisdeseccespeecee 1,590 84 5 2,010 
Art, Music and Physical Education 

ERE Uh evs uchades copesessatesvsaeieet bal ccneuvanesss $3,350 | $150 6 $4,250 
Assistant Director (Men  ...........ccce 2,652 150 6 3,552 
Assistant Director (women) ............. 2,200 100 6 2,800 
PRC UGTAO ES OTL | CINETN Yr rsis acs ccencaceaiaacesees 2,250 150 % 3,300 
Teachers, High (women) .............:000 1,934 120 6 2,654 
OR CIODS NG , cousesteressaversocesencaters Mass caaeieseieinads 1,762 96 6 2,338 


* Deans are paid $360 in addition to their regular teachers’ salaries. 
f Headmasters’ Assistants are paid $360 in addition to their regular teachers’ salaries. 
¢ Masters’ Assistants are paid $200 in addition to their regular teachers’ salaries. 
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SALARY SCHEDULE — Concluded 


Sewing 
Teachers, High \\)...cccsscescccceoncasacsecnenesenos $1,934 | $120 6 $2,654 
Teachers, Elementary  ........cccsccccesssssees 1,662 96 6 2,238 
Cooking 
TT PACHETB TY Welalcssdicevansvedesvorvecesepapetvonbsteneaeaat | $1,674 | $96 | 6 | $2,250 
Prevocational 
Teachers (WOMEN)  ........cccccseee mA SAG $1,846 $100 6 $2,446 
Tesehers | (TON ) | |..-seccerensevensernasseennatnapes 2,000 150 5 2,750 
Special Classes 
(Open Air, Vision, Mentally Retarded and Remedial Reading.) 

Principals (Open nae sadebessenichaneuneutes $2,400 $100 3 $2,700 
OBC OLB oi eeictsessovedouebecsennentee AA Hak MAS 6) 1,794 100 6 2,394 
Vocational Schools 
Meacherm) (MON) cei ciecsceccsssescnsnasevsnueees $2,250 | $150 rs $3,300 
Teachers ‘CWOMeN) | \.}iess0ssssseeeeereoustees 1,850 100 6 2,450 
Supervisors of Attendance 

$150 per 
year for the 
PUAORL irarstocksatetonbeacocsessheveserevaascetiessintcecees $2,200 | first three 4 $2,700 
ears ; $50, 
ourth year 


Note. — Teachers entering the service of the Cambridge Public Schools 
for the first time, with outside experience, shall be given credit on the salary 
schedule by the following rule: 


Three years of experience outside of the city will be considered as equiv- 
alent to one year of experience in the city, but in no case shall a teacher be 
credited with more than five years of experience. 


REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE Al 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


High School 


Per Evening 


PSUR) NANTIRITICLTUN i csccuatesGetvctadesebabassesedecedesesanonsaceiacedsanseate uer@toreenitiauoeeal ona $7 00 
DU SeMNITANAR YOO rete akcre tints ideas Ootascaalspepevtaviceoedercevolacnaaruattenererenaae 8 00 
EE ONEAET 20 DAL LTRLREUULRTN FU Cotas ts cae ess nadss odes opissaconvaesscaniuessesuanaacesdvvndeloreeuseaestoerehvan 4 00 
To teachers during the first year of service in evening 
schools. 
PETIT iter sss taccss sors tclcstsocscesticsesdeotesesentadsnesteosesuacsevenescens teoseme ey 5 00 


To teachers of five or more years’ experience in day 
schools; to teachers of less than five years’ experience 
in day schools after one year of service in evening 
schools, and to teachers without day school experience 
after two years of service in evening schools. 


CAPUNOY FY OF ICETS | CU TERCILONE isis csctoisestgecssvscienedvceseveddceonsundusscasteseaeesrntsiatael een 5 00 
TO POCROM OF AL ELETIOOTICO ala iccrsseseevdssnecgs evade taoedevvacechessceadapessomeatacinanaondeai en 4 00 


PUP TAETOEL = YM UTISTITIFTIUN city een cdasniecbeevencdecsoneaie ce cicasconedsueundagavdanceassuueyeatieenesedte 7 00 
URINE ait iocenaietechccacescesestetceranttesss sat satovenssaceys medheanetenceitiete? 0 te OO 
RRR PS Say WA ITULEDV STU ocr otec es tance cas bocubs onnse se esuesayraceouss taccebetaceacsesavommainee’ 4 50 
WUE SAINTE ISD i at occ dias beet jas csanddaeee nghasscverpenceredezecdenenecdctnenteanedanene 5 50 
PI IPSCEN TY ON ICOTE) CL COCIROT ER W).,) osilinsatciscedccecdaterthasncoed ikasenaopseeseaiteasoraqasaosad 5 50 
SETS AROT IT fx CROTULEIEOG siela ve sSvarcisetsoasessicgirecrerhosonseeaaaetesssoussscapmarsssriecsnet od 4 00 


Elementary School 


BOR AILENIIOL Na Tests Hever eta ey Lobe dMeneedeeritiatuoiuiacoeetbeniestdancevesaderchoweptaneeterens eek ses 6 00 
TRGCH OLE: WAATUTTIVURTIN © ellvccsccevvsonhbscisocdoadebdcouhastatyes ooddatasdesed senniuen et MMeahaly choke 3 50 
To teachers during the first year of service in evening 
schools. 
EMIT TITON yclacseldectecessescacdeadsvacnendbsbbnicahtdadsaakeceht actu ian Rename Tat et 4 00 


To teachers of five or more years’ experience in day 
schools; to teachers of less than five years’ experience 
in day schools after one year of service in evening 
schools, and to teachers without day school experience 
after two years of service in evening schools. 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR 
1945 - 1946 


The first term—From September 10 to December 21. 
The second term—From January 2 to February 21. 
The third term—From March 4 to April 26. 

The fourth term—From May 6 to June 21. 


1946 - 1947 
The first term—From September 9 to December 28. 


SCHOOL HOLIDAYS 


Columbus Day; Armistice Day; Thanksgiving Day and the 
day following; Washington’s Birthday; Good Friday; Patriots’ 
Day; Memorial Day; and the seventeenth of June. If one of 
these holidays falls on Sunday, the schools are closed on the day 
following. 


EVENING SCHOOLS 


There are two terms of the evening schools. The first term 
begins on the second Tuesday of October and closes one week 
previous to the closing of the day schools for the Christmas holi- 
days. The second term begins on the first Tuesday of January, 
except when that day falls on New Year’s Day, in which case it 
begins on the Thursday following New Year’s Day, and continues 
for at least twenty-five evenings. Vacations and holidays are the 
same as in the day schools. 
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